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the present time, although it is seldom found in 
the literature of to-day. In Modern French trans- 
lations of the Bible, however, where old forms and 
constructions are preserved, tout le jour is used 
regularly. 

3. Origin op toute la journie. 

When jor took the place of dis, it was, of course, 
used in all the constructions in which dis had been 
used. Later, however, when a desire was felt to 
differentiate more in the meaning of words by 
limiting their use to certain phrases, journee sup- 
planted jour in the adverb in question. The reason 
for the substitution of journee for jour in toute la 
journee is due to the fact that journee expresses the 
exact idea contained in this phrase. The primary 
meaning of journee is that of duration, and, as 
this is the meaning expressed in the phrase 'all 
day,' it is natural that it should be used here. A 
similar tendency is seen in the case of an and 
annee. In the Old French one used tot Fan, 30 
while the regular form in Modern French is toute 

fannee.* 1 

Oliver M. Johnston. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 



OTHER DOUBTFUL WORDS IN SWEET'S 
DICTIONARY OF ANGLO-SAXON. 

geloda means according to Sweet not only 'joint 
of the backbone,' but also ' brother.' 

As to geloda 'joint of the backbone,' I do not 

wish to enter into a discussion just now. The 

entry apparently is based on WW. 159, 22 apon- 

dilia geloda vel gelyndu, with which compare Ahd. 

Gl. m, 431, 21 spondilia rukebein. 

ru 

431, 22 spina gelenda. 

*>G(. Chretien de Troies, op. ctfc, L 2674: 
Sel fist si bian mes sire Yvains 
Tot l'an, que mes sire Gauvains 
Se penoit de lui enorer 
Et si le fist tant demorer 
Que trestoz li anz fa passez. 
31 Gf. Emile Souvestre, Un Philosophe sous lea Toils. Ed. 
by W. H. Fraser, Boston, 1897, II, p. 9 : Obliges toute 
l'annee a la decence, a l'ordre, au bon sens, nous nous 
de'dommageons, pendant le carnaval, d'une longue con- 
trainte. 



In regard to geloda 'brother,' however, it is 
easy to see that Sweet has failed to perceive that 
WW. 173, 44 fratres gebro'Sru uel gelodan uel 
siblingas, on which he evidently bases his entry, 
contains a slight mistake that might have been 
rectified by reference to WW. 410, 34-36 fratres 
gebrofor et aliquando gemcegas, aliquando gelondan, 
quas Latini patemitates interpretantur. This is 
confirmed by Ahd. Gl. in, 423, 21-23, Fratres de 
poire noM. aliquando gelandan. quos Latini pater- 
nitates appellant (interpretantur: 6), with which 
compare WW. 211, 19-21, aontribulus. i. dues eon- 
sanguineus moeg, gelanda, parens, gesib propinquus 
uel simul tribulatus. On the strength of the latter 
gloss, Sweet has gelanda ' fellow-countryman, kins- 
man,' of which gelonda, written geloda, is, of course, 
a by-form. As to the omission of the n-stroke 
compare WW. 204, 33 eircinnus gafelrod for ga- 
felrod; ibid. 64, 7 occasionem intigan for iniigan; 
ibid. 66, 16 inebriabitur bit drueen for drueen; 
VF. 29, 5 memoriae gemydde for gemydde ; ibid. 
30, 11 paupertate -Searfednisse for ■Searfednisse ; 
ibid. 32, 2 in eythara in eitra for citra; ibid. 34, 11 
steriUtas unbeorednisse unbeorednisse ; ibid. 72, 25 
to lafe stodeS for stodeS ; ibid. 93, 5 vexauerunt 
swecton for swecton ; Corpus Glossary (ed. Hessels) 
G 115 glomer elouue for clouue; Q 27 quadrare 
geeblicadun for geeblicadun ; Erfurt (C. G. L. v. 
365, 26) indruticans uraesgendi for uuraesgendi. 1 
The point raised by Sievers (Anglia xiv, 143) 
that the use of the contraction mark to denote 
a simple n is very rare in OE. has already been 
shown to be untenable by the proofs given (which 
might easily be increased) ex absentia. Direct 
testimony is afforded by the following instances : 
Old English Glosses (ed. A. Napier) 10, 4 naptarum 
tudar; Durh. Rii. p. 13 benignitatem weldonis; 
ibid. p. 23 eulparwm syna; ibid. p. 36 inoursione 
onerrlge; ibid. p. 119 latrinibus firfi&eafv (a notable 
instance) ; p. 122 invoeaUonem inceiginge (cp. inn- 
ceigvngv p. 121); ibid. p. 193 centurio hondraft 
mm latum ; decanus tea mon latum. Add to that 
the instances quoted by Napier (note to 1,300), 
litla for Mian, eume for eumen ; £ for in. An ap- 
parently well-authenticated word is gefyrSra ' pro- 
moter ', if we go by the way Sweet prints it. Yet 

1 Spvaalr-Oorpus hare wrongly uwaestmdi (wraestende) 
which Holthausen vainly tries to defend. Also Kluge 
recognizes a vmensian ' geii sein.' 
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it rests only on a supposition, viz. that in the Erfurt- 
Corpus- Gloss (Hessels, D 266) dtior, gefyr&ro we 
have to do with a noun, not — as would seem 
evident to any but a prejudiced mind — with a 
verb form. Sweet must have taken ditor as 
equivalent to dilator; his present gefyrftra is an 
improvement on the gejyrftro ' promoter ' we find 
in the glossary to OET. Goetz in his Thesaurus 
Glossarum Emendatarum correctly explains the 
word by German ' iehfbrdere ', but fails to refer to 
the source of the gloss, Aldhelm's Kiddle De 
Arcturo 1. 7 hoe dono ditor, etc., whence it would 
seem that gefyriSro was originally gefyr&rod se. 
beom. Also on a supposition is based Sweet's 
entry vmduhenn ' quail '. We read in Corpus C. 
840 eoturno wodhae. This appears wrongly (op. 
Wulker's note) as eoturno wodhcen WW. 366, 2. 
But imagining eoturno as being = coturnix, Sweet 
accepted wodhozn and took it to be for umduhcen 
which he prints as authentic in his Dictionary, 
giving the reader not even a hint as to the doubt- 
fulness of the entry. I think we shall not go 
amiss in referring the gloss to Aldhelm's Epistola 
ad Aeircium (Giles, p. 264, L 8) versu et facundiae 
eoihumo extulerunt; wodhae then will stand for 
waft wop evidently being used here in the sense 
of 'stilted (artificial) speech.' Thus eoturnus ap- 
pears glossed by Irish sulbaire ' eloquence ' in the 
Cod. Augmtini Carolisruh, fol. 35 b . Probably to 
the same passage of Aldhelm is to be referred the 
Minister gloss eoturno crince, (ZjdA. 33, 242), and 
erine will rather mean ' gewundene, gekunstelte 
Rede than gewundener Sehuh, as Kluge would 
have it. 

In the preface to his OET. Sweet had drawn 
attention to the monstrous borggilefde glossing 
vadimonium in the Corpus, but to this monstrosity 
he actually gives a place in his Dictionary, not 
heeding the clear testimony of Epinal-Erfurt 
reading uerecundiae eoneesserim gilebdae and uadi- 
monium borg as to two distinct words. Gilefde, of 
course, renders only eoneesserim, the gloss referring 
to Oros. in, 3, 3. 

That there is no such verb as priUgean ' chirp ', 
has already been pointed out by Napier, note to 
OEG. 37, 3 garrulantes wri\tiende~]. But we may 
well ask why Sweet turned aside Kluge's testimony 
as to the MS. reading writigeaft (pipant) WW. 
516, 24 (see E. 8. xi, 512) and why he paid no 



attention to the by-form wreotian pointed out by 
the same author as extant in WW. 377, 33 erepitat 
wreotap. The question is all the more pertinent 
as Hall's Dictionary gives wreotan = writian and 
explains the latter by ' to rush, to roar.' 



Otto B. Schltjttek. 



Wolfenhvttd, Germany. 



ROMANIC LEXICOGRAPHICAL 
MISCELLANIES. 

Under this heading are gathered various French, 
Italian, or Provencal words. Some of them are 
either not registered in the lexicons, or they are 
ill-defined, or, again, they have seemed to me to 
have been treated inadequately or erroneously 
from an etymological point of view. 

Agaeer, agazzare, taquiner. 

agaza, Old High German,"daw". See 0. Schade, 
Altdeutsehes Worterbueh, 2d ed. Agaza, rather than 
the agalstra cited as a possibility by Hatzfeld and 
Darmesteter in the Dietionnaire General, is almost 
certainly the etymon of the French agaeer and of 
the Italian agazzare. Tommaseo cites agazza and 
refers to agazza and gazzera. He does not cite 
agazzare. Muratori, Rer. Ital. Scrip., t. xvi, col. 
1035, cites the following from the account of the 
burial of Galeazzo of Milan, September, 1402: 
" alia duo [scuta] cum divisa Imperatoris, videlicet 
uno capitergio cum una gassa." I shall quote one 
earlier passage for the Italian. Korting reads 
thus in his second edition : " Uber das Vb. agaeer 
s. oben ad -\- hazjan ; zu agaza gehort agaeer nur 
insofern, als es altfranzosisch auch ' wie eine Elster 
schreien ' bedeutet ; agaeer, ' reizen,' ist ad -+- ahd. 
hazjan, 'hetzen';" etc. On the contrary, both 
agaeer and agazzare are, I believe, to be derived 
from OHG. agaza, " daw," and both these verbs 
were at first terms of falconry. The Dietionnaire 
General defines agaeer as follows: — (1) Mettre 
dans un dtat de leg&re irritation nerveuse: — (2) 
Exciter par de leg&res provocations. 

Now as to the evidence. To say nothing of the 
very serious phonetic difficulties to which both 
hazjan and hatzan give rise, there is excellent 
ground for seeking elsewhere the etymon of agaeer 



